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OUT WEST. 


ask what artist’s hand had planted them, scatter¬ 
ing them here, clumping them there, and train¬ 
ing their slim spires towards Heaven. 

Looking East, gorges opened to the far-distant 
Plains, then deepening into purple gray. Moun¬ 
tains, mantled with dark pines, rose in ranges, or 
solitary, uplifted their bald, gray peaks; while, 
close behind and nearly 4,000 feet above us, rose 
the splintered summit of Long’s Peak, snow here 
and there upon its rugged wall, and its huge 
precipices red with the light of a sun lost already 
to our vision. Close to us, in the caverned side 
of the mountain, was snow that, owing to its po¬ 
sition, is eternal, forming the frigid, ghastly 
back-ground of the scene. 

While I was lazily admiring, “ Mountain Jim” 
was building a great pine-log fire, making tea and 
coffee, and arranging thoughtfully for every one’s 
comfort. After the meal, songs were sung, and 
“ Jim ’ ’ recited a piece of poetry of his own com¬ 
position, which was so creditable that I hope it 
will soon appear in print. 

Some artists who had been up there lately had 
woven and interlaced the lower branches of a 
grove of beautiful miniature pines so as to form a 
bower, at once affording shelter from the wind 
and an agreeable privacy. This, thickly strewn 
with young pine shoots, was my apartment, and, 
with plenty of blankets, and an inverted sad¬ 
dle for a pillow, I had a luxurious bed and was 
entirely insensible to cold, though the mer¬ 
cury was several degrees below the freezing point. 
But it was not easy to sleep when shivering stars 
looked through the fragrant canopy, when for 
bed-posts one had living pines, for curtains their 
interlaced boughs, and for night-lamp the ruddy 
glare of a camp-fire. 

The dawn seemed so long before sunrise, so 
lemon-colored, so pure; and the sunrise itself 
was a never-to-be-forgotten sight. From the 
chill grey peak above, from the everlasting snows, 
from the silvered pines—down, through mountain 
ranges with their depths of Tyrian purple, we 
looked to where the Plains lay cold in blue-gray, 
like a morning sea against the verge of the far 
horizon. The sun rose above tht cold gray line, 
a dazzling streak at first, then an enlarging por¬ 
tion of a sphere, a light and glory as when it first 


appeared in the firmament. I felt as if, like a 
Parsee, I must fall down and worship. The gray 
of the Plains changed to purple, the sky was all 
one crimson flush on which vermilion cloud- 
streaks rested, the ghastly peaks gleamed like ru¬ 
bies, the earth and heavens were new created. 
For a full hour those Plains simulated the ocean, 
down to whose limitless expanse of purple, cliffs 
and rocks and promontories swept down. 

At seven, we struck camp and passed into the 
ghostlier solitudes above, I riding as far as what, 
rightly or wrongly, is called the “ Lava Beds,” an 
expanse of large and small boulders, with snow 
in the crevices. When we arrived at the 
“Notch," a literal gate of rock, I found we were 
absolutely on the knife-like ridge or back-bone of 
Long’s Peak, only a few feet wide, broken, rug¬ 
ged, covered with Titanic fragments, and, on the 
other side, shelving in one precipitous, snow- 
patched sweep of two or three thousand feet to a 
picturesque ravine, containing a lake of pure, 
green water, and further off, other lakes hidden 
among dense pine woods, while close above us 
rose the Peak, gaunt, riven, snow-slashed. 

Passing through the “Notch,” we looked along 
the inaccessible side of the Peak, composed of 
boulders and debris of all shapes and sizes, through 
which appeared broad, smooth ribs of reddish- 
colored granite, looking as if they upheld the 
towering rock-mass above. I usually dislike 
bird’s-eye and panoramic views; but, though 
from a mountain, this view was .not such an one. 
Serrated ridges, not much lower than the one on 
which we stood, rose one beyond another, far 
as that pure atmosphere could carry the eye, bro¬ 
ken into awful chasms deep with ice and snow, 
rising into peaks and pinnacles piercing the 
heavenly blue with their cold, barren gray—on, 
on forever, till the most distant range upbore un¬ 
sullied snow alone. Deep fair lakes mirroring 
the dark pine woods, canons, dark and blue-black 
with unbroken expanses of pines, snow-slashed 
pinnacles, wintry heights frowning upon lovely 
parks, watered and wooded, lying in the lap of 
Summer, North Park floating off in the blue dis¬ 
tance, Middle Park closed till another Summer, 
the sunny slopes of Estes’ Park, and, winding 
down among the mountains, the snowy ridge of 
the Divide, whose bright waters seek the Atlan- 
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tic and Pacific Oceans. There, far below, links 
of diamonds showed where the Grand River takes 
its rise to seek the mysterious Colorado, with its 
ever unsolved enigma, to lose itself in the still 
waters of the Pacific; and nearer, the snow-born 
Thompson burst forth from the mountains to 
begin its journey to the Gulf of Mexico. Gran¬ 
deur, picturesqueness, solitude, sublimity, beauty, 
all uplifted above the lower world. Nature, 
rioting in her grandest mood, exclaiming: ‘ ‘Lord, 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him, or 
the Son of man that Thou visitest him ? ’ ’ 

Here the real business of the ascent begins, and 
it would not be easy to over-estimate its difficulty 
and fatigue. Two thousand feet of solid rock 
towered above us; two thousand feet of broken 
rock shelved precipitous below; smooth gran¬ 
ite ribs with hardly foot-hold stood out here and 
there; melted snow, re-frozen several times, pre¬ 
sented a" more serious obstacle; many of the 
rocks were loose and tumbled down the slope 
when touched ; and to me it was four hours of 
extreme terror. Indeed, I never should have 
gone half way, had not “Jim,” nolens nolens, 
dragged me along with a patience and skill, and 
withal a determination that I should ascend the 
Peak, which never failed. After what seemed to 
me an exhausting amount of toil, we reached the 
real heavy grade of the ascent, a long gulch with 
inaccessible sides. This was partly filled with 
ice and snow, and partly with large and small 
fragments of rock which are constantly giving 
way, rendering the footing very insecure. Slip¬ 
ping, faltering, trembling, from the hard toil in 
the rarefied air; with throbbing hearts and burst¬ 
ing lungs, we reached the top of the gorge, where a 
difficult climb between some gigantic fragments 
of rock introduced us, by an abrupt turn, round 
the south-west angle of the Peak, to a narrow 
shelf several hundred feet long, rugged, uneven, 
and so overhung by the cliff in some places, that 
it is necessary to crouch to pass at all. Above, 
the Peak is nearly vertical for about 500 feet, and 
below, a tremendous precipice descends in one 
unbroken fall. This is usually considered the 
most dangerous part of the ascent, but it does 
not seem so to me, for such foot-hold as there is, 
is secure, and it is generally possible to hold on 
with the hands. But here and on the final, and 



as I think, the worst part of the ascent, one slip 
and a breathing, thinking human being, would lie 
a shapeless, bloody heap, 3,000 feet below. 
“ Jim’s ” noble dog, an animal almost human in 
its intelligence, refused to traverse this shelf, and 
remained behind at the “Lift," howling pit- 

From hence, the view, though different, is as 
magnificent as that from the Notch. At the 
foot of the stupendous precipice lay a lovely lake, 
wood-embosomed, from or near which the 
bright St. Vrain takes its rise. Snowy ranges, 
one behind another, extended to the distant hori¬ 
zon, folding in their wintry embrace the beau¬ 
ties of Middle Park. Pike’s Peak, more than 100 
miles away, lifted that vast but shapeless summit, 
which makes it the land-mark of Southern Colo¬ 
rado. Giants everywhere reared their lonely 
splintered summits. There were snow-patches, 
snow-slashes,snow-abysses,snow forlorn and soiled 
looking, snow pure and glistening, snow dazzling 
above the purple robe of pines worn by all the 
mountains, while away to the East' in limitless 
breadth stretched the green-gray of the endless 
Plains. From hence with a single sweep the eye 
takes in a distance of 300 miles—that distance to 
the West, North and South, being made up of 
mountains, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen thousand 
feet in height, dominated by Long’s Peak, 
Pike’s Peak, Gray’s Peak, all nearly the height 
of Mt. Blanc! On the Plains, we traced the 
rivers by their fringe of cottonwoods to the dis¬ 
tant Platte, and, between us and them, lay glories 
of mountain, canon, and lake, sleeping in depths 
of blue and purple most ravishing to the eye. 

I was anxious to remain here, for my strength 
was gone, and I was detaining the rest of the 
party, but our guide did not allow me to exer¬ 
cise any will of my own, and I was dragged on. 

The worst was yet to come. As we crept from 
the Ledge round a horn of rock, I beheld what 
made me perfectly dizzy to look at—the termi¬ 
nal Peak itself, a smooth, cracked face or wall of 
pink granite, as nearly perpendicular as any¬ 
thing could be, up which it was possible to 
climb, well deserving the name of the “Ameri¬ 
can Matterhorn.” Scaling, not climbing, is the 
correct term for this last ascent. It took one 
hour to ascend that 500 feet, stopping every four 
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or five steps to get breath. The only foot¬ 
hold was in narrow cracks, or on minute pro¬ 
jections on the granite. To get a toe in these 
cracks, and on hands and knees to crawl, to be 
dragged up by main force, to get hold here and 
there on a scarcely obvious projection, all the 
while gasping and struggling for breath, and tor¬ 
tured by thirst—this was the climb ; but at last 
the Peak was won. 

A grand, well-defined mountain-top it is—two 
or three acres of boulders, nearly level, with 
precipitous sides all round, the one we came up 
being the only accessible one. 

Here were seen, in one unrivalled combina¬ 
tion, all the views which had rejoiced our eyes 
during the ascent. It was something, at last, 
to rest upon the storm-rent crown of this lonely 
sentinel of the Rocky Range, on one 
| of the mightiest of the vertebra; of the backbone 

of this vast continent, and to see the waters 
start for both oceans. Uplifted beyond war, 
and hate, and storms of passion; calm amidst 
the eternal silence; fanned by zephyrs, and 
bathed in living blue, Peace seemed to rest up¬ 
on the Peak, as if it were indeed that region 
“Where falls not rain, or hail, or any snow, 

Or ever wind blows loudly.” 

We placed our names, with the date of ascent, 
in a tin within a cairn, and afterwards accom¬ 
plished the slippery and perilous descent in safe¬ 
ty, remaining that night at the camping ground 
owing to excessive fatigue, and reaching Evans' 
delightful ranch, in Estes’ Park, at noon of the 
following day. A more successful ascent of the 
Peak was never made, and I would not now ex¬ 
change my memories of its perfect beauty and 
extraordinary sublimity for any other experience 
of mountaineering in any part of the world. 

Isabella L. Bird. 

THE DISCOVEREF 

His name was Zebulon Montgomery Pike ; a 
native of New Jersey ; his father an officer of the 
Revolutionary army, who was retained in service 
after the war, and took part in the bloody wars 
! against the Indians in President Washington’s 

I time. The father was also named Zebulon; and 
the son appears to have been a chip of the old 
block in more respect than similarity of name. 
At the age of twenty, young Pike was appointed 
an Ensign in his father’s own company, and in 
six years attained the rank of Lieutenant, which 
he held on the day that he first beheld the Peak 
which will transmit his name to the latest pos- 

In the summer of 1805, Lieutenant Pike was 
at his post in the Western country under com¬ 
mand of General Wilkinson, and then it was that 
he began his brief career as an explorer. 

One of the most marked traits in the charac¬ 
ter of President Jefferson was the great interest he 
took in extending the boundaries of knowledge; 
particularly of this continent; and, although he 
could not promote this object at the public ex¬ 
pense, yet he availed himself of every opportun¬ 
ity to do so incidentally. General Wilkinson, 

t OF PIKE’S PEAK. 

knowing the curiosity of the President, and being 
desirous of opening relations with Indians of the 
upper Mississippi, detached Lieutenant Pike on 
this errand in August, 1805, and availed himself 
of the chance to have the sources of the Missis¬ 
sippi ascertained ; for at that period, as Lieuten¬ 
ant Pike remarks, the regions West of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, both North and South, were “little more 
known to mankind than the wilds of Africa. ’ ’ 

On Friday afternoon, August 9, 1805, in a 
keel-boat seventy feet long, provisioned for four 
months, and manned by one sergeant, two cor¬ 
porals and seventeen privates, Lieutenant Pike 
started from his encampment near Saint Louis. 

He was then twenty-six years of age, abounding 
in health and vigor, a martinet in discipline, and 
most ambitious to accomplish the object of his 
expedition. Indeed, his fault as an explorer was 
an excess of energy. He was too precipitate. 

He wore out his horses, his men, and himself, by 
attempting to do in one month what could be 
done much better in three months. Nor was he 
acquainted, like Lewis and Clark, with those arts 
of the frontier, that lore of the red man and hun¬ 
ter, which enables men to subsist comfortably in 
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the wilderness, and to come home after a year’s 
tramp in much better condition than when they 

Up the Mississippi he sailed, and reached the 
lead mines in a month, where he met a gentle¬ 
man whom we all at once recognize—“Monsieur 
Dubuque”—who was getting out thirty thousand 
pounds of lead per annum. In six weeks he was 
at the falls of St. Anthony, around which he car¬ 
ried the canoes which he had substituted for his 
large boat; and, pushing on through cold and 
snow and storm, was obliged at length to change 
his canoes for sleds, which were drawn by his own 
men. He had far better gone into winter quar¬ 
ters, as the reader may see by a single entry in 
his journal, for December 23d: 

“Never did I undergo more fatigue, in per¬ 
forming the duties of hunter, spy, guide, and 
commanding officer. Sometimes in front, some¬ 
times in the rear, of my party ; so that at night 
I could hardly make my notes intelligible. 
Killed two racoons. From our sleds breaking 
down, and having to make so many portages on 
the road, made but four miles.” 

On he went, however. He celebrated Christ¬ 
mas by giving out to each man “ two pounds of 
extra meat, two pounds of extra flour, one gill of 
whisky, and tobacco." On some days in Janu¬ 
ary the cold was so intense that he was obliged 
to send men ahead to make a fire every three 
miles, and, notwithstanding this precaution, 
there were many frozen toes, fingers, and noses 
in the company. January 31, 1806, he reached 
the utmost source of the Mississippi River, where 
he was generously entertained at an establish¬ 
ment of the North-west Fur Company. 

After exploring round about for eighteen days, 
he started on his return. Seven weeks’ travel 
brought him again to Saint Louis, which he 
reached April 30, 1806, after an absence of eight 
months and twenty-two days. 

Married man as he was, and tenderly attached 
to his wife, he was only allowed ten weeks of re¬ 
pose ; for General Wilkinson had been so happy 
as to find a very good pretext for another explor¬ 
ing expedition. He had some Osage captives to 
send up the Missouri, and it was advisable to 
notify the Indians in the valley of the Arkansas 


that their country had changed masters. But 
the real purpose of the new expedition was to 
gain a little knowledge of the interior of that 
unknown “Louisiana,” which the Government 
had just purchased of Napoleon for fifteen mil¬ 
lions of dollars. 

On this occasion the party consisted of Lieu¬ 
tenant Pike, commander, another lieutenant, one 
surgeon, one sergeant, two corporals, sixteen pri¬ 
vates, and an interpreter. They had in charge 
fifty-one Indians—chiefs who had been to Wash¬ 
ington, captives, squaws, and children—who 
were to be returned to their village near the 
Missouri. 

Leaving the neighborhood of Saint Louis, 
July 15, 1806, in two boats, he sailed up the 
Missouri for six weeks, when he landed his Indi¬ 
ans, left his boats, bought fifteen horses, loaded 
them with stores and presents, and struck South¬ 
ward for the Arkansas River. In two months he 
had reached that stream, and happy would it 
have been for him and his party if he had en¬ 
camped there for the winter. But he was not an 
encamping man. Pushing on, a few days brought 
him to where herds of buffaloes blackened the 
prairie. On Saturday, November 15, 1806, an 
event occurred which he thus relates: 

“At two o’clock in the afternoon, I thought I 
could distinguish a mountain to our right, 
which appeared like a small, blue cloud; 
viewed it with a spy-glass, and was still more 
confirmed in my conjecture, yet only communi¬ 
cated it to Doctor Robinson, who was in front 
with me; but in half-an-hour they appeared in 
full view before us, and when our small party 
arrived on the hill, they with one accord gave 
‘Three cheers for the Mexican mountain! ’ ” 

This mountain, that looked like a small, blue 
cloud, was the Peak which now bears his name. 
They had to march a full week before they reach¬ 
ed the nearest mountain of the range; which, 
with incredible difficulty, they ascended, and 
from the top they beheld the Grand Peak, cov¬ 
ered with snow, at the distance of sixteen miles. 
If it had been a possible thing, he would have 
ascended that peak also. But, as the soldiers had 
no winter clothes, and had entirely worn out 
their stockings, and as the Peak appeared inac¬ 
cessible, he reluctantly continued his journey, 
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without attempting the ascent. Nor did he give 
it the name it now bears. 

And now the winter rushed down from these 
mountains on this little party. Snow a foot deep 
covered the Plains. Sometimes they met with 
no game for days together, and had nothing to 
eat. The horses, that could only get a little 
grass by pawing for it, and whose raw backs 
were torn by magpies which they could not 
shake off, gave out one after the other. Some 
nights it was so cold that they dare not go to 
sleep, and one night nine men had their feet 
frozen. There was one occasion when, for four 
. days, no member of the little party ate a morsel; 
and even the indomitable commander was so 
giddy from fasting that he could scarcely stand. 
Even then, he was a martinet in discipline. He 
thought, because he bore two men’s share of 
toil and hardship, that no other man had a right 
to complain. One day a soldier, for the first 
time, uttered a complaint, saying, as he trudged 
wearily along, through the deep snow: 

“It is more than human nature can bear, to 
march three days without sustenance, through 
snows three feet deep, and carry burdens only 
fit for horses.” 

The Lieutenant said nothing at the time ; but 
in the evening, when he had the luck to shoot 
a buffalo, and all the party had been regaled with 
meat, he had the soldier brought into the midst 
of the company, and addressed to him the follow¬ 
ing terrific speech : 

“Brown! you this day presumed to make use 
of language which was seditious. I then passed 
it over, pitying your situation, and attributing it 
to your distress, rather than to your inclination 
to show discontent among the party. Had I 
reserved provisions for ourselves, (the officers,) 
while you were starving; had we been marching 
along light and at our ease while you were 
weighed down with your burden, then you would 
have had a pretext foryour observations. But when 
we were equally hungry, weary, emaciated, and 
charged with burdens which I believe my natu¬ 
ral strength was less able to bear than any man’s 
in the party—when we were always foremost in 
breaking the road, in reconnoitering, and in the 
fatigues of the chase—it was the height of ingrat¬ 
itude in you to let an expression escape which 

was indicative of discontent. Your language, 
for. this time, I will pardon, but I assure you, 
should it ever be repeated, by instant death I 
will revenge your ingratitude and punish your 
disobedience.” 

At the same time he thanked the soldiers for 
the fortitude they had shown, and promised to 
do all in his power to secure to them a reward 
from government, and the thanks of their coun¬ 
trymen. 

The men whose feet were frozen, he was 
obliged to leave in a camp, with a supply of food 
and ammunition. With the strongest of the party 
he pushed on through the snows, until January 
30th, he reached a river which he supposed to 
be the Red, one of the objects he had been es¬ 
pecially charged to explore. Here he made a 
stockade, intending to gather and restore his 
men, and float down the Red River in canoes. 

The stream, however, proved to be the Rio Del 
Norte. Unwittingly he had violated Spanish terri¬ 
tory, and he and his party were arrested and con¬ 
ducted to the Spanish post of San Antonio,in Tex¬ 
as. Upon explaining his objects, however, and 
showing his papers, he was hospitably entertained, 
and taken on his way to the nearest American post, 
Natchitoches, which he reached July rst, 1807, 
and where he was joyfully received by the offi- 

“Language,” says the Lieutenant, “cannot 
express the gaiety of my heart when I once more 
beheld the standard of my country waved aloft.” 

He and his company received thanks and re¬ 
wards from Congress. He was promoted three 
grades in three years, and soon after the war of 
z8t2 broke out, he was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general. In 1813, at the head of 
seventeen hundred men, he assaulted the British 
post on the site now called Toronto. Landing 
under a heavy fire from the fleet, he carried one 
battery, and was about to advance on the main 
work, when the British magazine exploded, and 
General Pike was mortally wounded by a heavy 
stone. He was carried, dying, to the commo¬ 
dore’s ship. As he was breathing his last, the 
captured British flag was shown to him. He 
made a sign to place it under his head, and while 
doing so expired. 

James Parton. 
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THE CONIFERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


As we enter the Rocky Mountains by way of 
Golden City, the first Pine that attracts our 
attention is the Heavy-wooded Pine of the Pa¬ 
cific Coast, the Pinus ponderosa. It is, how¬ 
ever, so different, in its general aspect, from the 
same species growing in the far West, that I 
could hardly recognize it on a first acquaintance. 
The leaves are not as long, and the cones small¬ 
er, while the tree itself doesn’t reach the same 
large proportions. I noticed a stump in Wil¬ 
liams’ Canon, near Pike’s Peak, in 1873, which 
was about nine feet in circumference, and this, 
I think, is as large as the Rocky Mountains pro¬ 
duce. This stump gave two hundred and six¬ 
teen annual rings, which is no great age for 
trees in comparison with the age of trees in other 
parts of the world. Of the several species which 
I have found in the Rocky Mountains, this one 
is, I think, most generally distributed. Other 
species seem confined to special tracts; but gen¬ 
erally this variety, though having special tracts of 
its own, is more frequently mixed with the oth¬ 
ers than any other species. The Heavy-wooded 
Pine gives a very picturesque and Park-like ap¬ 
pearance to many of the choicest parts of the 
Rocky Mountain scenery. Along the Sonthern 
boundary of the plateau known as South Park, 
and going towards Pike’s Peak, the heavy and 
yet flowing, somewhat pendulous, branches of 
this Pine, in striking contrast with its round 
head, give a peculiar character to this line of 
travel. The inner bark is a favorite article of 
food with the Utes, and, in some places, large 
numbers of trees have been peeled up as high as 
the arms can reach. The timber is very heavy, 
and on this account it has received its name. 
In many places it is covered with a small, para¬ 
sitic plant, allied to the Mistleto of Europe, 
called by Botanists, Arceuthobium. 

Going by the route above suggested, the next 
Pine we meet is the Pinus Contorta, which may 
be readily distinguished by the ordinary traveler 
through its light green foliage, and generally 
slender, straight stems. It also is a native of 
the North-west coast, where it is said to favor 
low ground. In Colorado, however, it seems to 


thrive in the high, rocky place's as well as any of 
them. Although it often attains fifty feet in 
height, the trunk is never more than a foot in 
diameter, so far as I have seen. In traveling 
through the mountains, it often disappears for 
days together, and then becomes very abun¬ 
dant again. It abounds in the Clear Creek re¬ 
gion, and especially above Georgetown. It is a 
remarkable fact that there are few young forests 
of Pines coming on to take the place of the older 
ones in any of the sections I have visited. 
Wherever I have seen any, they have been 
mostly of this species. Sometimes a whole 
mountain slope will be covered with young ten 
or fifteen year old trees, looking in the long dis¬ 
tance like fields of grain. On this pine another 
species of parasite, Arceuthobium Americanum, 
exists. In my excursion in 1871 ,1 was fortunate 
enough to find the female form of this species, 
which had never been known to botanists till 
my discovery. This pine was called Pinus Con¬ 
torta, from the twisted way in which the branch¬ 
es seem to grow. The trees seen in South Park, 
however, do not by any means suggest this, and 
some botanists who have seen the trees only in 
the vicinity of Denver, have doubted the appro¬ 
priateness of the name ; but in the line of Boul¬ 
der Creek, this character is very well noted. 
The tree is often liable to produce fasciated 
branches, looking like large crows’ nests, and 
the contorted character of the branches, no 
doubt, may be traced to the same influence. 

Near Pike’s Peak we come on low bushes of 
the Pinon, Pinus Edulis. This is, perhaps, the 
most northern range of this species. As we 
travel towards Pueblo, it is quite common. It 
forms a low bush, rather than a tree, but the 
trunk is quite thick for the height, and is very 
popular as fire-wood with the ranchmen. 

Here and there through the South Park, we 
meet a tree of Pinus Elexilis, the American 
Cembran Pine, which is the representative, on 
this continent, of the Swiss Stone or Cembran 
Pine— P. Cembra. It does not seem very abun¬ 
dant in any place I have visited, except about 
the Caribou Silver Mines, where it is the only 
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true Pine, and tolerably abundant. These 
were very much broken and deformed by the 
immense masses of snow which, at that high 
elevation, cover them in the winter season. 

Crossing the South Park, towards Fairplay, 
we come to occasional clumps of Pinus Bal- 
fouriana, or P. Axistala, as it has been called 
by some American Botanists. It may be readily 
distinguished by the flattish top of the trees, 
caused, apparently, by the central branches ceas¬ 
ing to grow vigorously, and the lower ones 
seeming to press stronger to catch up with them. 
These long branches have few branchlets, but 
they have a very ropy bark. On the ascent to 
Gray’s Peak, from Bakersville, they are very 
abundant as we approach the timber-line. It 
does not make much of a trunk, and I suppose is 
valueless as a timber tree. The cones, however, 
are among the most beautiful to examine of all 
the true Pines of this region. 

Of the Spruces there are three, all of them 
valuable as timber trees. 

Abies Mensiesii is among the first to catch our 
eye, from its peculiar grey tint, and generally 
narrow dimensions. I have seen hundreds of 
trees which were, perhaps, fifty or sixty feet 
high, but the branches of which extended not 
more than six or eight feet from the trunk; and 
when they run eighty or one hundred feet 
high, in the most favorable circumstances, they 
scarcely extend more than ten or twelve. The 
diameter of the best specimens is about 2}£ to 3 
feet, but to 2 feet is the general size. The 
branches are very thickly studded with the bases 
of the leaves, which fact makes the trees very 
hard to climb. The leaves are also very sharp 
at the points. 

Abies Douglassi, the Douglass Spruce, grows 
in company with it. They seem to be almost 
inseparable companions—if we find one, we are 
not long in meeting with the other. The Doug¬ 
lass Spruce grows to about the same height and 
dimensions as the Mensies. The leaves are not as 
sharp, nor of the grey tint of the other, and the 
branches spread wider. They are also readily 
distinguished by the leaves. 

But the Prince of the Spruces is the Abies 
Eng/emamtii. This approaches the Norway 


Spruce of Europe in its rich texture and way of 
growing, and equals it in height and dimen¬ 
sions of the trunk, while the foliage is of the 
most beautiful silvery blue it is possible to con¬ 
ceive. It is very abundant on the ascent to 
Gray’s Peak, and is the highest, forming the 
timber-line. It is also in some quantity about 
Caribou, and will most likely be found more 
abundant northwardly, as that region becomes 
explored. 

There is but one Fir in this region, the Picea 
Grandis, or Grand Fir. This I first saw in 
Engleman’s Canon, in 1871; but since then I 
have seen it scattered in various parts of the 
mountains. It never seems to make forests of 
its own kind, but is mixed with others. Up 
Clear Creek Canon it is not unfrequent, and in 
the woods about Gray’s Peak, it is not uncom¬ 
mon. It is easily discerned among all other 
Rocky Mountain Coniferse by its silvery, smooth 
stem. There is much variation in the character 
of the trees in different places. Some have 
white cones, and again we see trees with pur¬ 
plish ones. English botanists have endeavored 
to make several species of them, but there is but 

Among the Coniferse, we must not forget the 
Cedars. The Eastern species, Juniperus Virgin- 
iana,a.nd the Western,,/. Occidentals, seem to 
meet here and grow together. The Western is 
the lower and sturdier; the berries are larger, 
and the branches more coarsely intersected by 
the oppressed leaves. The Eastern, or Red 
Cedar is very variable in the Eastern States, and 

Perhaps we may include in the Coniferse of 
the Rocky Mountains, the Fossil Forest at 
Castello’s Ranche. In 1871, when I visited it, 
one trunk was thirty-six feet in circumference, 
but a barbarous wretch, with his unfortunate 
wife and mule-team, was then splitting it up to 
haul away hundreds of miles to sell on specula¬ 
tion as curiosities. I believe this old forest to 
be of Redwood, the same as now exists in Cali- 

Philadelphia. Thomas Meehan. 
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HISTORY. 

The extreme Southwestern portion of Colo¬ 
rado,—a part of which, known as “The San Juan 
Country,” is now the theme in almost every 
mouth in the Territory, and is awakening inter¬ 
est and attracting attention far beyond its bor¬ 
ders—has been little known to the general pub¬ 
lic until within a very recent date. Government 
exploring expeditions have passed around and 
beyond it, but have seen very little of it. 
Spanish and Mexican adventurers and explorers 
occasionally traversed its outskirts, but acquired 
no accurate knowledge of it. 

For years, however, the belief has prevailed 
throughout New Mexico that gold and silver 
mines of inexhaustible richness existed some¬ 
where in this unexplored country. Navajoes and 
other Indians frequently exhibited ornaments 
and bullets of solid gold, asserting that they had 
obtained the precious metal in this unknown 
region, and described the lodes and veins as 
being exposed upon the sides of the mountains, 
the dazzling glitter of the precious metal being 
plainly visible to the casual passer-by. Although 
the untrustworthiness of the Indian character 
was well understood, credence was given to the 
stories, and a sort of tradition was established 
that, in the country of the Indians, was a Gol- 
conda whose wonderful mines far exceeded in 
richness anything which had been discovered 
elsewhere on the North American Continent. 

Repeated efforts were made, on the part of 
white men, to discover the exact locality whence 
these remarkable nuggets and more remarkable 
stories came; but in vain. The wily Navajoes 
repeatedly promised, for suitable bribes, to lead 
the tantalized prospectors to the alluring spot, 
but, so soon as the bribes were secured, they 
deluded their dupes into arduous journeys over 
the highest mountains and through the most dif¬ 
ficult canons, and, at the end, failed to show 
them anything of importance. Maxwell, for¬ 
merly the proprietor of the great “Maxwell 
Grant,” was the heaviest and most frequent 
loser by these swarthy swindlers. Always noted 
for his admiration of fine and fast horses, and 


keeping about him, at all times, a large and val¬ 
uable stud, he was over and over again beguiled 
by the wily chiefs to give them some one of his fa¬ 
vorites on their sworn promises that “this time” 
they would certainly reveal to him the wonder¬ 
ful locality; but just as frequently did the 
parties sent with the lying red-skins return com¬ 
pletely worn out, and with not so much as a 
piece of promising blossom-rock to reward their 
toilings. 

In i860, a party of plucky Americans, not 
quite disheartened by the disappointment of the 
then recent Pike’s Peak search and failure, set 
out—led by that veteran mountaineer. Baker— 
resolved on discovering this fabled treasure-spot 
of the Rocky Mountains. They entered the 
Northwestern part of what is now the Territory 
of New Mexico, and proceeded up the San Juan 
Valley by way of the Tierra Amarilla and the 
Pagosa Hot Springs. As there were no practical 
lode-miners in the party, their sole object, of course, 
was the discovery of placer diggings. Some of 
them penetrated as far as the head of the Rio 
Grande Del Norte, but the main body got no 
farther than the head-waters of the Animas Riv¬ 
er. There, the inevitable instinct of the adven¬ 
turous American caused them to lay out a City, 
which they designated “Animas City,” after the 
name of an imaginary Park of enormous dimen¬ 
sions, said to lie to the northward of the selected 
City site. To this day, maps of the district show 
the surmises of the draughtsmen as to the local¬ 
ity of the “City” and the “Park.” The party 
prospected along numerous tributaries of the An¬ 
imas, and in the vicinity of a small but beautiful 
Park, which was named, in honor of their leader, 
Baker’s Park, a name it still bears. Some placer 
diggings were found, but the results did not 
come up to their exaggerated expectations, and 
this fact, coupled with the rapid disappearance 
of their provisions, caused discouragement and 
an eager search for a nearer route from the spot 
than that by which they had come. They scat¬ 
tered in all directions through the mountains at 
and about the head of the Animas, and many 
perished from starvation; the survivors suffering 
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a thousand deaths from cold and privation ere 
they found egress. Gold was discovered in all 
the streams, but not in large quantities. Gar¬ 
nets and rubies, and other precious stones were 
picked up, but none of great value. 

Their short stay in the region would not, at the 
present time, cause their report to be received as 
final, in any sense, but on the whole it was so 
discouraging that the hardiest mountaineers hes¬ 
itated for years before venturing into the district. 

Poor Baker, the leader of the party, the survi¬ 
vor of scores of hair-breadth escapes from savage 
men and savage elements, lived to organize an 
expedition for the purpose of exploring the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado, when he was brutally 
murdered at the outset. White, his partner, and 
the sole survivor of the mad attempt, reached the 
mouth of the Canon after days of agony such as 
pen cannot even faintly portray. At starting, he 
was a man in the prime of life ; when rescued 
below the Canon, he was insensible, his hair 
bleached as white as the driven snow, and his 
hands and feet completely blistered and fly-blown. 
He had devoured his leathern belt, his shoes, and 
the buckskin pouch in which he carried his 
provisions. 

Adam Augustine and David McShane, now res¬ 
idents of Monument Valley, El Paso County, 
were prominent figures in the Baker San Juan 
expedition; Charlie Jones, of Gilpin County, 
also survived the privations and toils of the trip; 
as also did Charles Hall, now living quietly at 
the Salt Works, in South Park. Each of these 
can relate experiences that belong to the domain 
of wildest romance. 

Other parties visited the San Juan Region the 
same season. D. C. Collier, now of Central 
City, published a most enthusiastic account of 
his trip in the Rocky Mountain News, and, as 
the result of his observations, expressed readi¬ 
ness to stake his reputation as a journalist and 
geologist on the prediction that, within fifty or 
a hundred miles of the head-waters of the Rio 
Animas, would be found the richest and most 
extensive diamond-fields in the world. 

Within the past four years, parties from New 
Mexico and Colorado have prospected the coun¬ 
try more carefully, and with better results than 
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those already chronicled. Abandoning the idea 
of rich placer diggings, they turned their atten¬ 
tion to lode-hunting. 

In 1869, Ex-Governor Pile, of New Mexico, 
fitted out a party of experienced lode-prospectors 
at Santa Fe, to explore the head-waters of the 
San Juan and contiguous streams. The party 
spent the season without finding any remarkable 
mineral deposits, but they found evidence of the 
existence of such sufficiently strong to induce 
them to return another season. 

In 1870, they pushed their explorations farther 
to the westward, and passed up the Rio Animas 
to the vicinity of Baker’s Park, where they at 
once saw unmistakable signs of rich lode-depos¬ 
its of the precious metals. Later in the season 
they were rewarded by finding the “Little Giant” 
gold lode. The samples from this were so unlike 
anything yet brought to light that they were 
urged to forward a considerable quantity to 
New York, for test. The results were a surprise 
to all parties, the samples yielding all the way 
from #900 to #4,400 per ton. 

The peculiarities of this lode were: its exposed 
situation, outcropping for twenty or thirty feet 
above its enclosing walls, and standing exposed 
for a thousand feet on the steep, granite face of 
the mountain, and the character of the ore, 
consisting of (1) a central column or crevice of 
white quartz crystals, somewhat resembling Cal¬ 
ifornia gold-quartz, containing visible free gold; 
(2) a narrow ore-column on each side of this, 
composed of black, soft rock, at first supposed to 
be hornblende, but proving, on analysis, to be a 
peculiar substance technically called ripidolite, 
and constituting by far the richest portion of 
the vein; and (3) an outer column, on each 
side, of gray quartz, not so rich in free gold, yet 
assaying from #900 to #1,200 per ton. The 
whole crevice was about two feet in width at 
discovery, the rich streaks of white quartz and 
ripidolite being but eight inches, and the gray 
quartz and other lean rock filling the rest of the 
crevice. A tunnel of eighty feet, driven in the 
face of the lode, has since developed a vein of 
three feet in width, with the rich streak varying 
from twelve to thirty inches. 

Other lodes were discovered, and, in 1871, a 










mining district was formed called “The Animas 
District,” and, during that season prospectors 
multiplied, and a large number of lodes were 
located, mostly of silver. All of them were 
found from the visible out-croppings, which 
could be seen for miles cutting whole mount¬ 
ains in twain and standing exposed, like a roost¬ 
er’s comb, from ten to thirty feet above the 
surrounding rocks. 

In 1872, prospecting continued, and numerous 
lodes were located. 

Capital, however,—the indispensable means for 
the development of the mines—was discouraged 
from coming in, owing to the fact that nearly the 
whole of the mining region was in possession of 
the Ute tribe of Indians. 

By the Treaty of 1868, the Ute Indians, num¬ 
bering not more than four or five thousand souls, 
all told, were granted the exclusive use of all that 
portion of Southwestern Colorado lying west of 
the 107th meridian and south of 40° 15'north lati¬ 
tude. It gave to each redskin—brave, squaw, 
and papoose—of the tribe something over three 
thousand acres, including many fine agricultural 
and pastoral valleys and a very large extent of 
mountain country, already reputed to be rich in 
mineral deposits. As the excitement over new 
discoveries increased during 1871 and 1872, this 
Treaty became the subject of no small amount of 
criticism; and the remonstrances of the miners, 
who claimed the country by right of exploration 
and discovery, as well as those of the general 
public, grew so persistent that the authorities at 
Washington were compelled to give ear to them. 
The result was that, in 1872] a Commission was 
sent out to meet the leading chiefs of the tribe 
with a view to the re-cession of the mineral por¬ 
tion of their Reservation. Through the machi¬ 
nations of outside schemers and other causes 
which need not be detailed, this effort was a total 
failure,and,in February 1873 the War Department, 
at the particular request of the Department of the 
Interior, issued an order requiring all miners, 
prospectors, and others to remove from the Res¬ 
ervation by the first day of June of that year. 
The effect of this order, (which was issued 
in the interests of a Wall Street Ring, with 
a view ultimately to secure control of the en¬ 


tire region, with all its mineral wealth) was 
to intensify the feeling against the existing 
treaty, and the authorities became convinced 
that it would be impossible for them to stay 
the onward march of civilization—“this del¬ 
uge of men, rising unabatedly, and daily driven 
onward by the hand of God.” Powerful 
influences were brought to bear, to the end that 
a new Commission might be appointed and 
a new Treaty secured. But both the War and 
Interior Departments declined to recall or mod¬ 
ify the order, and as the time for its enforce¬ 
ment drew near—when, in fact, the first detach¬ 
ment of U. S. troops were halfway up the Rio 
Grande on their way to expel the miners— 
the President himself was appealed to, and 
promptly disposed of the entangling red-tape by 
suspending the order. A new Commission was 
sent out, and a new Treaty was satisfactorily 
accomplished. This Treaty opens to the pioneer 
and prospector one of the richest and most inter¬ 
esting portions of Colorado, comprising over 
three millions of acres. The reclaimed district 
includes within its boundaries all the territory 
lying north of a line extending from the 107th 
meridian westward, fifteen miles north from, and 
parallel with the southern boundary-line of'the 
Territory, to within twenty miles of the 
western line of Colorado; thence north to 
a point ten miles north of the 38th parallel; 
thence east to the 107th meridian; thence 
south to the place of beginning. This is entirely 
satisfactory to both Indians and miners. It 
opens up to settlement and enterprise all the 
upper portions of the fertile and beautiful valleys 
of the Southern Slope, and secures all the moun¬ 
tainous portion of the former Reservation on 
which mineral deposits are likely to be found. 

GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ETC. 

The “San Juan Country,” as known to the 
mining world, includes several distinct districts, 

Las Animas District, situated on the upper 
waters of the Rio Animas, with Baker’s Park as 

Lake District, situated on the Northern or 
Uncompahgre Slope; and 

Summit District, situated on the Eastern, or 
Rio Grande Slope of the region. 
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The mountain ranges, as to general direction, 
are here considerably broken up and deflected. 
The main range —Cordillera del Sierra Madre — 
bends to the southwest from the foot of South 
Park, dividing the waters of the two great con¬ 
tinental slopes. Crossing Saguache County, it 
swerves still more to the westward, until midway 
between the 107th and 108th meridians, it bifur¬ 
cates, the main sweep bending to the southward, 
separating the head-waters of the Rio Animas 
and Rio Grande, and, bending again to the 
eastward, forms the San Juan range. The other 
spur extends in a southwesterly direction, termi¬ 
nating in the Sierra San Miguel and the Sierra 
la Plata. It is as though the great rocky back¬ 
bone of the Continent had been, by some awful 
spasm of nature, bent upon itself until its mon¬ 
ster contortions overlapped each other. This 
explains the unparalleled ruggedness of the region 
and the occurrence of so many slopes and counter 
slopes within a comparatively limited area. 

The region is remarkable, not only in the to¬ 
pography of Colorado, but in that of the Ameri¬ 
can Continent. Theoretically and in fact, it is 
the apex of North America. From it, as a center, 
the waters flow in all directions—north-west, 
north-east, east, south, and south-west. On its 
northern slope rises the Lake Fork of the Gun¬ 
nison, running northwestwardly. To the west¬ 
ward of this, and running in the same direction, 
are the Uncompahgre, Dallas Fork, Unaweep, 
San Miguel, and Dolores, all tributaries of the 
Gunnison and Grand Rivers—two of the princi¬ 
pal sources of the Great Colorado of the West, 
flowing into the Pacific Ocean. The Rio Grande 
Del Norte heads on its eastern rim, flowing east¬ 
erly and southerly into the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
southern slope is drained by the San Juan, the 
Piedro, Los Pinos, Florido, Animas, La Plata, and 
Mancos, the five latter being tributaries of the San 
Juan proper, (hence the general name of the 
country), which at first flowing in a southerly di¬ 
rection, afterwards winds to the northwest, and 
empties into the Colorado. 

Thus it will be seen that the region is a verita¬ 
ble continental summit. The streams, as a con¬ 
sequence, are all very rapid, and are frequently 
interrupted by cataracts of considerable height. 

The surface of the country is pre-eminently and 


intensely mountainous; in fact the parks, so- 
called, are nothing more than mountain valleys, 
here and there widened a little, as if by acci¬ 
dent. 

The abruptness of the mountains is the most 
remarkable feature. On every hand, sharply- 
outlined snow-peaks pierce the clouds. There 
is nothing tame in the landscape. Everything 
is acute, immediate, and immense; 

-"Sierras and eternal tents of snow, 

That flash o’er battlements of mountains.” 

Baker’s Park consists of a widening of the val¬ 
ley of the Rio Animas, from the mouth of Eure¬ 
ka Gulch to the upper end of the Canon of the 
Animas at the juncture of Mineral Creek, some 
six or eight miles below. It is nowhere more 
than two miles wide, yet it affords pasturage for 
hundreds of mules, burros, and other animals, 
taken in by the miners every season. 

Animas Park is, in fact, a myth, the only foun¬ 
dation for it being a similar widening of the val¬ 
ley of the Animas below the canon referred to. 
It begins about thirty or thirty-five miles below 
the mouth of Mineral Creek, and lies on either 
side of the stream for several miles down. This 
lower valley, lying as it does on the southern 
slope of the continent, and well down towards 
the 37th parallel, exhibits a climate strikingly in 
contrast with that of Baker’s Park, but thirty-five 
miles to the northward. In the latter, the alti¬ 
tude being so great, and the proximity of per¬ 
petual snow so immediate, there is frost nearly 
every night in the year, while in the lower valley 
Summer prevails until October, and there are sel¬ 
dom frosts of any account until November. 

The lower valleys of all the tributaries to the 
San Juan are limited in extent of surface, but 
exceedingly fertile. The native grasses, wild 
rye, oats, barley, etc., grow in great luxuriance, 
and grapes, crab apples, wild cherries, and other 
wild fruits, are found in abundance. Artificial 
irrigation is entirely uncalled for. 

The valleys of this southern slope, as already 
mentioned, consist of the Navajo, Nutria or San 
Juan proper, Piedro, Florido, Los Pinos, Animas, 
La Plata, and Mancos. Of the latter little is yet 
known. The upper portions of these valleys 
abound in excellent yellow pine timber. Timber 
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occurs on several of the mountain slopes in the 
vicinity of Baker’s Park, but it is of lesser growth 
and consists wholly of spruce, fir, and aspen, 
(populus ircmtiloides). There is, however, an 
ample supply of timber for all mining purposes 
for years to come. 

All the streams mentioned are full of the 
large salmon-trout common to the mountain 
streams and lakes of Colorado. No fish are 
found in the Animas as high up as Baker’s Park, 
owing to the intervention of the falls already 
referred to. Unlimited water-power is supplied 
by all the streams. 

Game is abundant in some parts of the dis¬ 
trict, and consists of every kind found in other 
parts of Colorado—from the savage grizzly bear 
to the dusky grouse. Mountain sheep and “black- 
tail” deer are found in abundance along the 
upper Rio Grande, by those who know how and 
where to look for them; grizzlies are rarely seen 
except by the expert hunter, while the brown or 
cinnamon and black bears are not at all un¬ 
common. 

GEOLOGY. 

The prevailing country-rock is granite, and 
the formation remarkaby steady. The upheaval 
has been quite uniform, and the mineral lodes 
are almost invariably vertical. The prevailing 
direction is north-east and south-west, but a 
considerable number of lodes lie in a direction 
almost at right angles with this. 

The Mother Lode of the Animas District, al¬ 
ready described, stretches from southeast to 

The evidences indicate that here is the junc¬ 
tion of two well-defined mineral belts, the one 
running north-east and south-west, being the 
Colorado Belt proper, having its northern ex¬ 
tremity in the North Park or Wyoming Territory, 
and its southern extreme reaching to the Silver 
City region of New Mexico, and even to the 
City of Mexico and the Pacific coast; the other 
being the Utah Belt, extending from the Sierra 
Nevadas to the Moreno mines and others in 
Eastern New Mexico. Whether this theory be 
strictly correct or not remains to be demon¬ 
strated by further investigation. Certain Eng¬ 
lish geologists, who made an examination of this 
country some years since, predicted that two 


such belts existed, that their junction must 
occur somewhere in Colorado, probably 
within two hundred and fifty miles from 
Denver, and that, when found, it would exceed 
in richness anything yet discovered on the 
Continent. In the light of discoveries already 
made in the San Juan region their prediction 
would seem to have been verified. 

The mountains in the vicinity of Baker’s Park 
and the upper Animas, are more abrupt than 
in any other portion of Colorado, if not of the 
whole Rocky chain. The upper valleys are conse¬ 
quently narrow and deeply inlaid with rocky 
debris from the mountain sides. Even if gulch 
gold existed in these stream-beds in paying 
quantities, it would be next to impossible to se¬ 
cure it except by extensive and costly works for 
hydraulic mining. 

Nowhere else in Colorado are the evidences so 
complete and incontrovertible of the existence 
of true fissure veins; and these evidences are 
patent to the most casual observer. The min¬ 
eral-bearing veins may be seen at a great dis¬ 
tance, cutting the loftiest mountains in twain, 
and are easily traced for miles in the same di¬ 
rection without breach or variation, except as to 
width. The Mother Lode of the region was 
first discovered and located as the “Mountaineer” 
on Mountaineer Ridge. It has since been followed 
in both directions from that claim, until nearly 
eight miles of the vein have been traced on the 
surface of the mountain and duly claimed. It is 
exposed on the easterly side of Cunningham 
Gulch, near its head, and one claim is located 
on this side of that gulch. How much farther 
it extends into Galena Monntain in this direc¬ 
tion is not known. Crossing the gulch it con¬ 
tinues steadily toward the south-west through 
the entire length of Mountaineer Ridge, some 
three and a half miles, to the head of Arastra 
Gulch, crosses that gulch and cuts Hazleton 
Mountain clear through to the Animas, which it 
crosses, appearing again on the opposite side at 
Cement Creek. Doubtless more careful research 
will succeed in tracing it much farther in both 
directions. 

The vein matter consists of argentiferous gale¬ 
na, both coarse and fine, zinc-blende, gray cop- 
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per, pyrites of iron and copper, white and gray 
quartz, fluor spar, micaceous iron, etc. In the 
same vein the material is comparatively uniform, 
great variety, however, existing in different 

The formation in the vicinity of Baker’s Park 
is unusually uniform, varying chiefly in color, 
according to the predominance of this or that 
mineral element. 

The entire region is a study for geologists, and 
a thorough investigation of its features cannot 
fail to prove of great interest to the whole scien¬ 
tific world. 

In the lower valleys and along the foot-hills of 
the southern slope are extensive coal deposits 
with accompanying beds of fire-clay. Here will 
be established the reduction works required by 
the Animas District. The formations of this 
region, however, have not yet been sufficiently 
observed to be described with any degree of 
accuracy. 


Some mention of particular lodes, as illustra¬ 
tions of the characteristics of the mines of the 
region, will not be out of place. 

The following examples are selected from the 
Animas District, not because they' are better 
than those of others not mentioned, but 
because more accurate data concerning them is 
at hand, which cannot be said of the others. 


The only lode yet practically worked to any 
extent is the Little Giant gold lode, in Las An¬ 
imas district, of which some particulars have al¬ 
ready been’given. Assays have been made from 
the rich streak in the centre of the vein, which 
showed the enormous yield of $31,116 per ton of 
2,000 fibs, and the poorest selections from it 
yield from $1,000 upwards. 

The following is an exhibit of the several tests 
made with ore from the Little Giant: 


i 

No. 6, “ is 


yielded gold, - £1910.00 
“ - - 946.00 

“ - 908.00 

“ . 2950.00 

“ - 80900 

$10776.02 


First-class ore, averaging per cord - $1797.60 

Second-class ore, “ - - 1298.64 

Third-class ore, “ - 330.16 

The tailings of all the above, mixed, yielded 
by assay test nearly $25 per cord, showing that 
the processes used were very wasteful. The gold 
from this mine is unusually clean, rating at 945 
fine at the Mint. 

In the spring of 1873, the Little Giant was 
purchased by a Chicago company. It has a small 
Dodge mill, with a light ten-horse power engine. 
A new fifteen stamp mill is now on the ground, 
and will be set up early in the coming season, 
when this remarkable mine will be more 
thoroughly tested. From the mine to the 
mill-site a wire tramway, 2,000 feet in length, 
has been constructed, which will have an average 
carrying capacity of thirty tons per day. 

' The lode is exposed for nearly its entire length, 
and no shafts are necessary. It is worked wholly 
by adits, and it will be years before it will be nec¬ 
essary to sink on the lode. 

The silver lodes of the Las Animas District are 
its leading feature. Those consisting chiefly of 
galena are of comparatively low grade, assaying 
(from the surface samples, none of them having 
been penetrated beyond a few feet) all the way 
from $1.50 to $250 per ton. Those lodes con¬ 
taining gray copper (ant. sulph. copper), of 
which there are some forty or fifty now recorded, 
are much richer, assaying, from the very surface, 
from $250 to $5000 per ton. In some of the 
gray copper lodes, that metal—which is but 
another name for the miner’s “brittle silver”— 
is confined to a narrow streak, varying from four 
to ten inches; in others it is scattered pretty 
uniformly throughout the entire vein. This lat¬ 
ter is more particularly true of those veins which 
consist largely of fluor-spar as a mineral matrix. 

The principal claims located along the Mother 
Lode, which has been already described, are the 
Yreteba, on the easterly side of Cunningham 
Gulch; then, crossing the gulch, come the Mo¬ 
hawk, Mountaineer, Woodchuck, North Star, 
Terrible, Tamaqua, Comstock No. 3, Comstock 
No. 2, and Mother Comstock. The latter 
touches Arastra Gulch; crossing this gulch there 
are the Gray Eagle, Buckeye, Silver Star, West¬ 
ern Star, and Ajax, cutting through Hazleton 
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Mountain. Crossing the Animas, several other 
claims have been located, the names of which are 

As samples of some of the leading silver lodes, 
we may note the following: 

' The Mountaineer has a crevice from four to 
seven feet wide, filled with quartz, argentiferous 
galena, and gray copper, which, throughout the 
full width of the crevice, will average a value of 
from $150 to $250 per ton. 

The Sinaloa has a four-feet crevice: spar and 
gray copper, no galena; and assays from $550 to 
$1000 from the surface. 

The War Eagle has a four-feet crevice; spar 
and gray copper, very little quartz; assays, from 
any part of the crevice, from $450 to $700 per 
ton from surface ore. 

, The Yreteba has a three-feet crevice; spar, 

white quartz, argentiferous galena, and gray cop¬ 
per; assays, from average of whole crevice, sur¬ 
face samples, from $350 to $1000 per ton. 

The I. X. L. has a six-feet crevice; two feet 
of nearly clear gray copper; assays, from surface, 
from $700 to $5,000 per ton. 

Summit District,—lying between the head¬ 
waters of the South Fork of the Rio Grande Del 
Norte and Los Pinos Creek,—has not yet been 
very fully prospected, but promises to become as 
noted for gold mines as the Las Animas District 
is for silver. The Little Annie lode, discovered 
in the autumn of 1873, shows specimens of fab¬ 
ulously rich quartz, and, we understand, has been 
sold for half-a-million dollars. Other lodes of 
gold have been located in its vicinity, and an¬ 
other season will probably demonstrate the ex¬ 
tent of the deposit. 

In Lake District, there has been comparatively 
little excitement, although, as in the Las Ani¬ 
mas District, the lodes outcrop extensively, and 
some of them yield very rich samples of silver 
ore. Some of the principal lodes of this district 
are the Scotland, Major, Ute, and May. 

PLACERS. 

The name of the Rio La Plata (Silver River) 
seems to be a misnomer, for the prospectors who 
have already flooded the lower valleys—since the 
success of the New Treaty—have demonstrated 
that, along its shores, the golden dreams of the 

unfortunate Baker Party are yet likely to be 
realized. 

An old bed of the stream has been tested and 
found to yield at the rate of four dollars per day 
to the man by the old-fashioned rocker process. 

This patch is reported to be from twenty to 
thirty-five feet deep, to bed-rock, about three- . 
quarters of a mile wide, and several miles long, 
and yields at the above rate from the very grass¬ 
roots—using a miner’s phrase. Several gold 
lodes, of very promising character, have been 
discovered higher up in the Canon of the same 
stream, which would account for the existence of 
placer diggings below. 

If reports be true, here is to be the center of 
the next popular rush, for here is the poor man’s 
Eldorado. Lode mining is the work of the cap¬ 
italist and requires time; placer mines pay at 
once or not at all, and require but little capital. 
Given a pick, a pan, a shovel, and a sack of pro¬ 
visions, and there are no worlds the placer-miner 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The valley of the Rio Grande del Norte, for 
sixty or seventy miles below its head, is adapted 
only to grazing and the raising of the hardier 
cereals and vegetables. Several stock men are 
already occupying it with their herds, but there 
is room for more. 

The valleys of Lake District, though not ex¬ 
tensive, are very desirable, and as yet almost 
entirely unoccupied. 

The valleys of the southern or San Juan slope 
are the most desirable of all for purposes of agri¬ 
culture. The choicest locations are fast being 
claimed, but will undoubtedly change hands 
once or twice before finding permanent claim¬ 
ants or cultivators. The first settlers of new 
mining sections are invariably transient, yield¬ 
ing to every wind of excitement. Hence the 
actual future owners of the larger portion of all 
these valleys have yet to see them. 

There is room for a considerable farming 
population, outside the ready-made claims al¬ 
ready secured, and the inducements to such are 
even stronger than to the average miner, since a 
market—which will be practically and forever 
without competition—is right at hand. 
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The only towns of any size yet in existence in 
the vicinity of the San Juan Country are Del 
Norte and La Loma, and these are distant from 
thirty-five to ninety-five miles from the mines. 

Del Norte is situated on the west bank of the 
Rio Grande del Norte, about ninety miles from 
its source and a few miles below where the river 
leaves its canon and emerges into the San Luis 
Park or Valley. 

La Loma, its jealous rival, is on the opposite 
bank of the river. 

These towns, as supply towns for the 
San Juan miners, have almost had their day, and 
will soon give way to others more favorably situ¬ 
ated. The Summit District may find it conven¬ 
ient to patronize them to some extent, but even 
this district is too far away to depend upon them 
in the future. The other districts are still far¬ 
ther away. 

A town-site has been laid out at the foot of 
Baker’s Park, on a beautiful slope between 
Cement Creek on the northeast and Mineral 
Creek on the southwest. A name for it has not 
been definitely decided upon. 

Another is to be laid out at the mouth of 
Cunningham Gulch, Baker’s Park, in the Spring. 
This is really the most central and available 
point for a supply-town. 

Two young cities are struggling for the ascend¬ 
ancy in the lower valley of the Animas, viz : El¬ 
bert, at the old site of Animas City, and Her- 
mosa (Beautiful) a mile and a half below, and 
on the other side of the river. The latter is said 
to have some advantage in the way of suitable 
ground and beautiful surroundings. It remains 
to be seen which will yield, or whether both will 

A new town, named San Juan City, has been 
laid out in Antelope Park, on Clear Creek, near 
its confluence with the Rio Grande. This is a 
romantic spot for a Summer site, but the eleva¬ 
tion—nearly nine thousand feet above sea level, 
—and the fact that for several months in the 
year intervening ranges will effectually isolate it 
from the mines it is designed to foster, will prove 
drawbacks to its very rapid or permanent ad¬ 
vancement. 


ROUTES. 

There are at present two routes to the mines— 
one via Del Norte, and one via Conejos. 

The direct route from Del Norte is up the Rio 
Grande to its head, across the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, or Sierra Madre, to the head 
of Cunningham Gulch, and down that gulch to 
the Animas and Baker’s Park. Distance 90 to 
95 miles. 

The indirect route is via Conejos southward to 
Tierra Amarilla in New Mexico, doubling the San 
Juan Range, and reaching the Lower Animas 
valley by a fair wagon-road; thence up the An¬ 
imas to the mouth of Cascade Creek, up this 
stream to its head, and across the main East and 
West Range to the head of Mineral Creek, or 
one of its tributaries, and down the latter to its 
mouth at the foot of Baker’s Park. 


ALTITUDES. 

The altitude of Del Norte is 7,550 feet. Tol- 
lowing up the River, sixteen miles to South Fork, 
the barometer marks 7,875 feet; thirty miles to 
Wagon Wheel Gap, 8,090 feet. 

Clear Creek, 55 miles - 8,550 feet. 

Head of Antelope Park, 60 miles - 8,620 “ 
Divide at head of Crooked Creek, 

70 miles - - 9,590 “ 

MouthofLost Trail Creek, 8omls-8,9io “ 
Mouth of Pole Creek, 88 miles-10,130 “ 

[The distances given are from Del Norte.] 
Timber Line, east side of range-11,900 “ 
Summit of Cunningham Pass - 12,100 “ 
Summit of Strong Pass - 12,600 “ 

Timber-line, west slope - 11,700 “ 

Head of Cunningham - 10,500 “ 

Mouth of “ - 9,500 “ 

Which is about the average of Baker’s Park. 

Little Giant Mill - 9,800 “ 

Little Giant Mine - ro,3oo “ 
Head of the Animas - 11,500 “ 

Pass at head of Cascade Creek on 

routesouth to lower valley-11,400 “ 

No observations have been noted in the lower 

The summits of the highest Peaks bordering 
the Animas and Cunningham Gulch are 13,000 
to 16,000 feet in height. 
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It has been said that at least a third of the 
population of Colorado is made up of “re-con- 
structed invalids.” The statement is not very 
far from the truth. Even of those who are 
actively engaged in business or professional life, 
a large proportion consists of mei} who came to 
the Territory in an invalid condition,—unfitted 
for work and almost unable to live. In some 
cases, a brief, in others a longer, residence has 

able to take their full share in the work of the 

Most of these have been sufferers from affec¬ 
tions of the throat and lungs—asthmatics and 
consumptives, and, in many instances, the im¬ 
provement which they have experienced has been 
little short of marvelous, whether its rapidity or 
its degree be considered. Some, who have been 
carried on beds from the cars to the hotels, and 
whose condition might well have been regarded 
as hopeless, have, in a few short months, been 
able to take their place in the ranks of active 
men. In other cases, as we have said, a longer 
residence has been needed before much improve¬ 
ment has been noticeable, but of those who have 
come, afflicted with the diseases specified, com¬ 
paratively few have been ultimately disappointed 
in their desires for relief. 

Hence, it has come to pass that Colorado is 
rapidly being recognized as the last hope of that 
almost hopeless, but lamentably numerous, class 
of sufferers—Consumptives. 

Physicians have not yet exactly defined the 
causes which give Colorado this character. It is 
probable that those causes are too complex and 
too much associated and inter-dependent, to be 
precisely laid down, but the suggestion of a few 
of them may be of interest. • 

Doubtless one of the most potent causes is the 
rarity of the atmosphere. The “Plains” por¬ 
tion of Colorado is from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, or 
about a mile, above the level of the sea. Con¬ 
sequently the air is much more rarefied than on 
ordinary levels. This promotes rapid respiration 
and circulation of the blood, and gives an im¬ 
pulse to the whole machinery of life. A recent 
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writer has said that “one of the curses of civil¬ 
ized life is the consummate stinginess with which 
most people breathe.” Here, respiration must 
be rapid, and, as a consequence, all the vital 
faculties are aroused; body and mind both re¬ 
spond to the quickening influence. 

Coupled with the lightness of the air, is its ex¬ 
treme dryness. The rainfall is far below the 
average, dews are comparatively rare, fogs almost 
unknown. Hence there is a total absence of 
miasmatic exhalations and of those irritating 
atmospheric influences which so often produce 
and aggravate disease. 

Another great climatic advantage in Colorado 
is its bright and almost constant sunshine. 
There are few days on which open-air exeicise. 
may not be taken, and comparatively few on 
which invalids may not sit out in the sunshine 
without fear of harm. Three-fourths, at least, of 
the days are perfectly cloudless, inviting to the 
fullest enjoyment of the refreshing air. By its 
influence on the spirits, fine weather is full of 
benefit to the invalid; but, beyond that, it is 
well-known that the direct physical influence of 
Sunshine is neither small nor unimportant. 

The Scenery of the country doubtless contrib¬ 
utes to its remedial effects. The beauty of the 
Mountains, ever-changing in their aspect, under 
the progress of the seasons and the constant vari¬ 
ety of light and shade, affords a continual charm, 
leading the mind away from the gloomy and de¬ 
pressing thoughts which so generally accompany 
ill-health, and filling it with a new interest. 

A further advantage which Colorado has to 
offer is an abundance of good food.. The influ-. 
ences which we have already noted—the quick¬ 
ened respiration and circulation, the cheering in¬ 
fluences of sunny skies and magnificent moun¬ 
tain-views,—speedily manifest their potency in 
improving the appetite, and enabling the patient 
to assimilate a considerable quantity of food. It 
is important that that food should be of good and 
nourishing quality. Consumption is, in reality, 
starvation; and, in attempts to cure it, the as¬ 
similation of nourishing food is one of fhe first 
objects to be promoted. Bread, the great staple, 
is in Colorado almost uniformly of good quality, 
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much better than the average in other parts of 
the world. Game and Butcher's meat, fed upon 
the peculiarly nutritious grasses of the region, 
are also of first-rate quality. There can be lit¬ 
tle doubt that the excellent quality of the food 
—both animal and vegetable—in Colorado, is, 
to some extent, due to mineral constituents ab¬ 
sorbed from the soil. The soil is exceedingly 
rich in phosphates, which, it is well-known, pos¬ 
sess valuable medicinal properties. 

We submit these few “guesses at truth,” by 
way of introduction to three or four excerpts 
from the testimony of Physicians who have re¬ 
cently given to the world their views on the ad¬ 
vantages of Colorado for Consumptives, and the 
precautions which should be observed by such as 
seek to avail themselves of those advantages. 

Dr. Joseph Pancoast, the eminent surgeon and 
physician of Philadelphia, and Professor of Jef¬ 
ferson University, who recently paid a brief visit 
to Colorado, says: 

That in regard to the great questions which 
concern invalids—heat, cold, dryness, and 
humidity, and freeness of the air from every 
noxious quality—Colorado presents peculiar at¬ 
tractions, that can scarcely fail to make it one of 
the great Sanitaria of the North American Con- 

Its weather, which is more than ordinarily clear 
and serene, and its scenery unexampled almost ' 
for beauty and interest, invite the invalid to out¬ 
door exertion, and its mineral springs, of various 
qualities, grateful to the taste, will be found very 
beneficial in well apportioned doses. 

Colorado lies in the Northern Temperate Zone, 
which is deemed in all cases the most conducive 
to health and longevity. It is protected by its 
mountain ranges against the cold winds of the 
West, and by its continental slopes from the 
paludal fevers of the Mississippi Valley. If 
greater warmth is required in the Winter, the 
railroad, which extends southward, places it 
within easy reach of the invalid. 

There is no climate that fulfills all that is 
wished for special invalids. Few are now willing 
to send consumptives to the variable Winter 
climate of Southern Europe, where there are 


weekly alternations of hot winds from the South 
and frozen blasts from the mountain ranges of the 
North. The African climates are in many re¬ 
spects better, yet the extreme heat which charac¬ 
terizes them is prejudicial to consumptives, and 
Dr. Schrepp, of Alexandria, has shown us that 
Phthisis is a common disease in Cairo, causing 
about fourteen per cent, of the general mortality. 

The great elevation, and consequent rarefac¬ 
tion of the atmosphere, in Colorado, with its 
Thermometric moderation in all Seasons, gives 
to that region an especial advantage as a general 
Sanitarium. Yet this, though found extremely 
beneficial in many forms of Asthma and in the 
early stages of Consumption,, by expanding the 
lung cells, may be prejudicial when cavities have 
been already formed in the lungs, which require 
contraction of the parts for their relief. It 
would, therefore, be well for invalids who think 
of visiting Colorado to read the remarks of Dr. 
Bancroft, of Denver, which have been founded 
upon personal experience in that locality. 

At a recent meeting of the Washtenaw Coun¬ 
ty (Michigan) Medical Society, a letter on “ Col¬ 
orado as a Sanitarium” was read from Dr. 
Cheever, late lecturer on Materia Medica in the 
University of Michigan. The Chicago Tribune 
thus briefly sums up the letter: 

The climate of Colorado will cure all forms of 
consumption, if resorted to in time, and with 
proper precautions; but the patient should go 
there as soon as possible after the disease appears. 
They should choose Northern or Southern Colo¬ 
rado according as they are better in a cold or in a 
warm climate; and they should not, after leaving 
the Missouri River, rush through with the fastest 
train, but go slowly, so as to become gradually 
acclimated. Consumptives should go prepared to 
stay several years, as a brief stay is worse than use¬ 
less ; and especially those who improve rapidly, 
and appear to get quite vigorous, should be care¬ 
ful not to leave until their cure is complete and 
certain. They should not begin to exercise until 
they are thoroughly rested from their journey, 
and then only moderately at first. More patients 
who go to Colorado lose their lives from over¬ 
exertion at first than any other cause. The in¬ 
valid should stay away from the mountains for 
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the first few months, at least, and, indeed, the 
safer and better way is to establish their perma¬ 
nent residence at the foot of the mountains. In 
that way they may be comfortable all the year, 
by taking a trip into the mountains during the 
hottest part of the Summer. They should be in 
the open air as much as possible ; and, as soon 
as they gain sufficient strength, the patients will 
accelerate their recovery by engaging in some 
light employment that will moderately exercise 
both body and mind. 

Dr. Bancroft’s remarks, referred to by Dr. 
Pancoast, are as follows : » 

I believe that any person with a fair constitu¬ 
tion, who settles in any portion of Colorado, 
stands a better chance of enjoying a healthful 
life, and of finally attaining the full period al¬ 
lotted to man—three score years and ten—than 
in any part of the Union. 

To the young of consumptive families it offers 
special inducements, for here, many a brilliant 
and useful life, that might be lost in less strength¬ 
ening climate before reaching the meridian of 
manhood, may be prolonged to a vigorous old 
age. 

The class of invalids who may expect to re¬ 
ceive benefit by a residence in Colorado are wide 
and varied. Those suffering from many of the 
disorders induced by derangement of the diges¬ 
tive organs, functional affections of the liver, and 
debility caused by over-exertion of either the 
physical or mental forces, in whom the heart is 
sound, are improved by even a short sojourn in 
this invigorating air. Those troubled with 
chronic laryngitis and bronchitis, are generally 
permanently relieved, while sufferers with asthma 
almost invariably experience an immediate and 
perfect cure, unless it is complicated with em¬ 
physema or organic disease of the heart, in which 
case improvement is slow and not complete. In 
the incipient stage of pulmonary consumption the 
effect of the climate is very marked in its ten¬ 
dency to relieve chronic inflammation, to arrest 
the deposit of tubercles, and to prevent the ul¬ 
ceration of matter already deposited. It also 
often permanently arrests the progress of the dis¬ 
ease, after small cavities have been formed in the 
lungs, in cases where there is no hereditary ten¬ 


dency to it. Even where this tendency does 
strongly exist, Colorado air may stay the course 
of the complaint for years, if it is sought in the 
very out-set of the disease. 

The wheat of Colorado is not surpassed in 
quality by any raised in the United States ; and 
cattle in huge herds wander over the hills and 
plains, finding rich sustenance all the yeararound 
in the prairie grass; therefore, breadstuff's and 
beef are good, plentiful, and cheap, which is an 
advantage to the country second only to its air, 
it being a known fact that in regions where 
abundance of good bread and beef, with all their 
rich blood-making qualities, are within the reach 
of every family, pulmonary consumption is rarely 
prevalent. 

While earnestly recommending the curative 
powers of Colorado, I must strongly warn per¬ 
sons in the advanced stages of pulmonary con¬ 
sumption against venturing into the rare air of 
these elevated plains, because the necessity for 
increased action of the respiratory organs tends to 
hasten instead of retard a fatal termination. The 
same caution is applicable to any form of or¬ 
ganic disease of the heart, excepting that induced 
by asthma. 

At a meeting of the Colorado Medical Asso¬ 
ciation last October, Dr. Massey read a lengthy 
paper on the “Relations of Colorado to Pulmo¬ 
nary Consumption,” from which we make the 
following extracts: 

The repute attained by Colorado for its influ¬ 
ence in the relief or cure of various diseases, 
prominently consumption, had no inception, and 
has no existence connected with histologists, 
minute anatomists and experimentalists. In fact, 
physicians have had nothing to do with the 
manufacture of its sanitary renown. Springing 
from facts discerned by the afflicted and their 
friends, its therapeutics have a claim to that in¬ 
vestigation which “is the only rational and 
proper one for the study of that or any other de¬ 
partment of natural science.” I shall dismiss 
the fortified foundation of this repute very brief¬ 
ly. Judgment as to its correctness stands con¬ 
fessed in the observation of every one in this 
hall, whether members of our Association or in¬ 
telligent citizen-observers of our proceedings. 
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It marshals its revitalized witnesses on many 
squares of this city, and in every town and ham¬ 
let for two hundred miles of the eastern slope of 
the mountains. Elastic and ruddy health stamp¬ 
ed upon features which told but a few months I 
before the story of but the anticipation of the 
shroud and the grave—these are sponsors elo¬ 
quent of facts about which there is no nutriment 
for a single parasite of doubt. When I am told 
the history of consumptives by themselves; when 
they repeat what their home-physicians have 
said—many of them among the most honored in 
the land; when the wasted frame, the hectic 
flush, the night-sweats, the hcemorrhages, the 
diarrhoeas, the exacerbating fever; when these 
and the shapes of other familiars are rehabilitat¬ 
ed before me in persons now of splendid health 
—my humble tribute must be at the service of 
the correctness of the sanitary fame of Colora¬ 
do. That such a record has led to exaggerations, 
perversions, and consequent evil to many, are 
incidents for which the facts cannot be held 
responsible. 

Among the earliest professional references that 
I have stumbled across in reference to the bear¬ 
ings of the physical eccentricities of this pecu¬ 
liar geographical and meteorological region upon 
consumption and congeneric affections, is that 
of Dr. Coolidge in his statistical report of the 
sickness and mortality of the United States Ar¬ 
my, which I see quoted in Condie's edition of 
Watson of 1858. In that report, probably made 
some years previously, Dr. Coolidge suggestively 
remarks that “ the climate of those broad and 
elevated table-lands which skirt the base of the 
Rocky Mountains on the east, is especially ben¬ 
eficial to persons suffering from pulmonary dis¬ 
ease or with a scrofulous diathesis.” “ The re¬ 
ports from the line of posts stretching from the 
Upper Platte through New Mexico to the Rio 
Grande give a smaller proportion of cases of 
pulmonary disease than those of any other por¬ 
tion of the United States. The air in this re¬ 
gion is almost devoid of moisture; the depress¬ 
ing heats of eastern summers are never felt.” 
Among the conclusions of Dr. Coolidge are, 
that , “temperature, considered by itself, does 
not exert that marked, controlling influence up¬ 
on phthisis which has been attributed to it;” 


and that “the most important atmospheric con¬ 
dition for a consumptive is dryness! ” There is 
much in this singularly terse description of the 
climate of Colorado which physicians will recog¬ 
nize as apposite to their professional require¬ 
ments of to-day; and no representation of the 
exceptional-climatic and material peculiarities of 
Colorado, can be more directly or conveniently 
approached or illustrated than through their ob¬ 
served relations to the very class of diseases above 
referred to. 

It is no part of the proof of the benefits of 
Colorado to consumptives that they are regulated 
by the thermometer; and when Professor Ben- 
net complains that his American patients will 
not stay still at Mentone, watching their symp¬ 
toms and their thermometers, but will go off on 
excursions to Switzerland and France, the Amer¬ 
ican expression of “how natural” explains the 
fact. And when that distinguished authority 
“ardently hopes” that “my American colleagues 
will find some locality in their mountain region, 
accessible to New York, for a cool summer resi¬ 
dence, where the minimum in July and August I 
would be between 50° and 6o° Fah. and the 
maximum between 6o° and 70 0 ,” it may not be 
courteous but it is necessary, from this “mount¬ 
ain region” perfectly “accessible ‘by rail’to 
New York” and yet two thousand miles away, 
to decline the commission. While there are 
hundreds of living facts demonstrative of the 
curability of phthisis in Colorado there are none 
to prove that those cures have been effected by 
any thermometric boundaries. Often up in the 
nineties, it is difficult to find any one who thinks 
that it is hot; down to zero occasionally, the 
fact is not appreciated sufficiently to keep any¬ 
body within doors. The days of heat and the 
days of cold are limited to but one, two or 
three at a time ; and when it is cold it is clear 
and dry; when warm it is not with a sweltering 
heat. If to stimulate the vital powers ; to add 
tolerance and tone to digestion; to quicken the 
absorption of morbid deposits by the circulation 
of blood renewed by new air; if these are among 
the requirements of hope in consumption—which 
all admit—I can imagine nothing more philo¬ 
sophically or therapeutically adverse to those 
essentials than thermometric confinement. The 
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adjuvants of cure in Colorado are distinctly 
those of nutriment; the. outdoor inspiration of 
pure mountain, sunlit air, depurating the vital 
current and stimulating the organs of primary 
digestion to receive and dispose of the nutritious 
animal food of the mountain ranges. “If pa¬ 
tients,” says Professor Bennet, “can be brought 
to eat, to digest and assimilate, they have a 
chance of recovery. If they cannot their chance 
is indeed slight.” 

With an atmosphere clear, dry, cheerful, 
electric, Colorado has an average of three hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four bright, beaming, illumi¬ 
nated mornings, inviting to early rambles and a 
hearty breakfast. This average is thus reduced 
because every fifth or sixth winter is longer than 
the balance. There are scarcely a dozen days 
in any year that forbid morning and afternoon 
strolls or drives. The bearings of such a state¬ 
ment must address themselves to the profession. 
If we choose to skip from morning to bed-time, 
we find every night, during all the round year, 
pledged to cool and blanketed slumber. If it is 
preferred to linger with the day, there is an 
emotional scenery with which the eye never 
tires; there are rides and drives on roads solid 
and dustless, of undulations and pictures; there 
are points of interest to visit by rail from a few 
to a thousand miles; there are different eleva¬ 
tions, accessible in a few minutes or a few hours, 
one more suitable than another for a residence 
of days or weeks for special indications. There 
are birds and fowl, deer, antelope, bear and buf¬ 
falo to hunt and to eat; and there is “the milk 
of animals which pasture in the mountains” the 
dietetic importance of which is so eloquently al¬ 
luded to by Niemeyer. Away above every vest¬ 
ige of “malaria,” animal and vegetable decom¬ 
position is slow, and the sense is unfretted by a 
single one of those thousand smells for which the 
city of Cologne is famed. “Bedsores” are un¬ 
known in Colorado, the exhilarating climate op¬ 
posing long confinement to bed. Wounds and 
surgical operations heal kindly, suppuration and 
ulceration being rare and limited. 

I have often thought that our romantic electric 
demonstrations might have a magic or mysteri¬ 
ous influence upon the consumptive, as they 
have upon the healthy. There is something 


that makes nerve, muscle, blood and brain act¬ 
ive and hopeful; that invokes the healthy to be 
superior to adversity and the invalid to be spir¬ 
ited to the last. No one can watch the panora¬ 
mic tableaux of the lightnings of our spring 
months without delight and exhilaration; and I 
have sat at my office door for an hour or more 
in August, with consumptive men, as the sun de¬ 
clined beyond yon western range, watching the 
effect upon them of the varied display of flashes 
“as all along from peak to peak” they would 
pass or answer back; and have wondered if such 
an hour was not more beneficial than the most 
sensible advice or most benignant drug. Our 
rains come not down in drizzles, but in sheets. 
When it blows, we have a brief hurricane. 
When it thunders, it is with no voice of apol¬ 
ogy. It is hardly reasonable that such atmos¬ 
pheric phenomena should be without effect upon 
the spirits and bodies of men. 

Even with the imperfect outline of Colorado 
peculiarities thus attempted, it . is thought that 
sufficient has been indicated for the judgment of 
physicians as to what classes and what grades of 
invalids to commend to their influence, and 
what to withhold. As before intimated there is 
nothing like the mystery surrounding the hygi¬ 
enic powers of Colorado as there is about the 
action of our most valuable medicines; and yet, 
being potent, just as discreet and decisive man¬ 
agement is required as in that of the most prom¬ 
inent and useful remedies to which we resort. 
Keeping pulmonary consumption still before us, 
as the most momentous, the most exaggerated 
type of disease for which Colorado has proved 
itself most benevolent and useful, it is as necessa¬ 
ry to invest ourselves with it's applicability to 
the cases committed to us as with that of any 
medical or surgical interposition in other physi¬ 
cal misfortunes. If otherwise; the subject of our 
art may not only suffer, but that which is bene¬ 
ficent in itself may get a disrepute not deserved 
and thus shut off life to many who would other¬ 
wise woo and win it. Examples are familiar up¬ 
on whose “through tickets ” from St. Louis to 
Denver most opportune would have been the 
prophetic stamp of “ it is too late! ” It has hap¬ 
pened that some have come but to meet death a 
little sooner than at home; and occasionally 




















death has claimed its victim even on the return 
cars, and again waited but for a few hours’ re¬ 
union with family. Marvellous would it have 
been had there been no such cases, illustrative at 
once of the positive qualities of Colorado’s at¬ 
mospheric peculiarities and the vague and irre¬ 
sponsible information about them. The rapid 
transit to Denver with its rarefied air, as repre¬ 
sented by five and a half thousand feet of alti¬ 
tude 'above what lungs have been raised to 
breathe, is often a successful venture with asth¬ 
matics; to get here safely and be quiet for 
awhile is the only sound starting-point for the 
consumptive. And yet, without advice and 
without judgment, some, after not receiving the 
same benefit from each inspiration that was ex¬ 
pected at home from each tablespoonful of pat¬ 
ent medicine, hurry off to points five thousand 
feet higher, as if thinking to jerk themselves in¬ 
to health. Whereas, if a year, with all its round 
seasons—and the winter months are generally 
considered even more favorable, as far as mere 
climatic effect is concerned, than even the sum¬ 
mer, which has its sportive advantages, however 
—if a year’s residence gives reasonable assurance 
of re-established health to him upon whom con¬ 
sumption has been fastened for say a year or 
more, most heartfelt should be his self-congratu¬ 
lation. In some cases these responsible assur¬ 
ances are reached in but three or four months ; 
but these are exceptions, and generally repre¬ 
sented in cases of accidental consumption, of 
not long standing, and in constitutions of the 
young and spirited. 

While some cases, braced and stimulated from 
the first, by care and prudence, never recede, 
but go on gradually to re-established health, it is 
of experience that the large majority of consump- 
ives, whether in what are stethoscopically known 
as the second or third stages, after a brief im¬ 
provement, quite suddenly get worse, weaker, 
and of course dispirited. This—the natural ex¬ 
haustion after stimulation—is the critical period 
for patient and physician; and its duration 
is irregular. Of this class are those 
who, becoming hopeless themselves, and their 
physicians discouraged, leave for the chances of 
home again; while others who, from poverty, 
pertinacity, or prudence of the physician and 


because of the very repose necessitated, begin 
safely the upward turn toward health. 

The very first, prime, leading indication, then, 
in the case of consumptives arriving in Colora¬ 
do, is, that for weeks, they shall be kept rest¬ 
ful, comfortable, and happy! It is a strain 
sufficient upon the vital powers to adapt them¬ 
selves, with the utmost composure, to an atmos¬ 
phere so rarefied and so rapidly reached; and it 
is as difficult as important to restrain the ardor 
of the newly-arrived from basking, with too 
much exercise, in a sunlit atmosphere so novel, 
illumined, champagne. To “pitch in,” Ameri- 
can-like, is a constitutional extravagance not tol¬ 
erated to consumptives by Colorado. And yet, 
when, after watching, coaxing, and administer¬ 
ing, not only the climate but the medication re¬ 
quired, as physical tolerance and strength pro¬ 
gress, the amount of fatigue and exposure upon 
which a patient flourishes is often surprising. 
A young man, doomed to die on every scientific 
principle, ten months ago, asked me in August 
why it was that he could lie out in the rain on 
the mountains every night, and get up soaked 
but hungry for breakfast every morning. It is 
therefore at least suggestible, that, in commend¬ 
ing patients to Colorado, it may be more im¬ 
portant to consult the constitutional impression, 
the powers of endurance and recuperation still 
left, rather than the mapped stethoscopic divis¬ 
ions of pulmonary consumption. 

It is a grave mistake for patients to come to 
come to Colorado in search of health, with poc¬ 
kets lined with medical prescriptions from home- 
physicians for their own judgment in application. 
The physicians resident are just as cultivated 
and reliable as if they had never left the east! 
It is doubtless a graver mistake to “throw physic 
to the dogs” with an insensate determination to 
trust everything to Colorado weather or to hope 
for nothing. To assist the beneficence of the at¬ 
mospheric abundance, it is not unreasonable 
that the system should be aided as much as pos¬ 
sible for the reception of its benefits. 

The fever of phthisis, with its morning remis¬ 
sions and evening exacerbations—so destructive 
of strength, of tissue, and of weight, I cannot 
regard as pathognomonic of the disease, as Nie- 






























OUT WEST. 


tern no longer exists. They found Indians, un¬ 
happily, more abundant than game; Sioux, 
Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Osages, Utis, and Paw¬ 
nees, made that region their war ground. Yet, 
overswept as it was by surge after surge of bar¬ 
barism, Captain Fremont, with the eye of a 
prophet, saw in it a country “admirably adapted 
to agricultural purposes, and capable of support¬ 
ing a large pastoral population. ’ ’ 

On the 17th, he entered the valley of the rap¬ 
id, and always beautiful stream, called by the old 
French voyageurs, La Fontaine qui Bouille, from 
one of the many mineral springs on its banks. 
These waters were even then celebrated, and 
Fremont determined to seek them out. Leaving 
his men at the entrance of the canon, he rode 
up the river, though, as he, says, “the clouds, 
which had been gathering all the afternoon in 
the mountains, began to roll down their sides, 
and a storm so violent burst upon me, that it 
appeared I had entered the store-house of the 
thunder-storms. About sunset, I came upon a 
large, smooth rock, where the water from sever¬ 
al springs was bubbling up, in the midst of a 
white incrustation, with which it had covered a 
portion of the rock. As this did not correspond 
with the description given me by the hunters, of 
the Great Spring, I did not stop to taste the 
waters, but, dismounting, walked a little way 
further up the stream,'and, passing through a 
narrow thicket, stepped directly on a large, flat 
rock, in the upper part of which, apparently 
formed by deposition, was a beautiful white ba¬ 
sin, overhung by wild currant-bushes. In this 
the cold, clear water bubbled up, kept in con¬ 
stant motion by the escaping gas, and overflow¬ 
ing the rock, which it had covered with a crust 
of glistening white. A deer, which had been 
drinking at the spring, was startled by my ap¬ 
proach, and, leaping across the river, bounded 
off up the mountain. I had all day refrained 
from drinking, and now lay down beside the 
basin and drank heartily of the delightful water.” 
The next morning the command encamped at 
the springs, and “spent a very pleasant day,” 
drinking their fill. Fremont speaks enthusias¬ 
tically of the rare beauty of the spot: “At the 
foot of lofty mountains, which sweep closely 
around, shutting up the valley inakindof cove.” 


From the windows of the principal hotel of 
Manitou , the most fashionable and delightful 
watering-place of Colorado, I look out this Sum¬ 
mer afternoon on the scene of Brevet Captain 
Fremont’s lonely evening ride of thirty years 
ago. How changed, and yet unchanged, the 
lovely valley of the Fountain and its grand sur¬ 
roundings ! Nature holds her own wonderfully. 
Old Pike’s Peak presents the same majestic front, 
the river rushes and shoots along toward the 
thirsty plains, the ancient brotherhood of “ Med¬ 
icine Springs” still boil and bubble—“the store¬ 
house of the thunder-storms" is far from being 
exhausted. Almost every day there is fine artil¬ 
lery practice among the peaks and crags and 
gorges and “the big drops come dancing to the 
earth.” Yet, in spite of thunder and rain, all 
is life and gayety in the little cove-like valley. 
There go a gallant, mounted party—not soldiers 
or mountaineers—but brave tourists, for the lar¬ 
ger part ladies, galloping off over the Foot-Hills, 
to take the new trail to Pike’s Peak—the very 
peak which Fremont seems not to have thought of 
scaling. You may visit the great Manitou Spring 
at any hour of the day, without starting a deer 
—that is, one of the wild, quadrupedal sort. 
From any one of the heights above the valley, 
you may look out on the plains all day long with¬ 
out beholding a buffalo herd careering along, 
with its valiant leader plunging ahead ; but you 
may chance to see a train of Denver and Rio 
Grande Narrow Gauge cars, thundering along, 
after a sturdy snorting little locomotive, and 
making better than the best buffalo time. The 
noble savage—encounters with whom added such 
pleasing variety to Fremont’s expedition, and in 
whose honor the party were gallantly accoutred, 
armed with Hall’s carbines, and accompanied by 
a twelve-pound howitzer—he also has disappear¬ 
ed from the sacred waters he once haunted. His 
wigwam is pitched no more on the banks of the 
Fountain; but, instead, we see the tent of the 
artist and the jolly ‘‘ camper. ’ ’ Should the mild 
and melancholy Ute, afflicted by some one of the 
ills that aboriginal flesh is heir to, visit the fount 
of healing opened in the rock for his pious sires, 
instead of the howitzer of the Pathfinder, he 
would be called upon to face the camera of the 
photographer. Even the grizzly has departed. 
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IRRIGATING CANALS. 


The “Great Trans-Missouri Irrigation Con¬ 
vention’ ’ has been followed by the conception of 
some gigantic schemes for the construction of 
Irrigating Canals, and it has been quite a com¬ 
mon thing, during the last two or three months, 
to hear and read of proposed Ditches, hundreds 
of miles in length, and many tens of feet in 
width and depth, intended to turn the Great 
Plains into one vast wheat-field and to make 
the “American Desert” to blossom as the rose. 
This idea, indeed, has assumed such definite 
shape that the President even proposed, in his 
Message to Congress, that national aid should 
be afforded for the purpose of constructing a 
canal from the base of the Rocky Mountains to 
the Missouri,—a canal which, (taking into ac¬ 
count its unavoidable sinuosities,) would prob¬ 
ably be not less than noo miles in length. 

It may not be out of place, therefore, to state 
two or three reasons, as concisely as possible, 
why the construction of long and large canals 
would be inexpedient. 

A short consideration will show that where a 
great length of canal is undertaken, the cost of 
its construction must be very heavy in proportion 
to the area of land which it will carry water to 
cover. Take, for example, a canal five hundred 
miles long; assume that sufficient water can be 
turned into it to water one thousand square 
miles; this would make a strip of two miles wide 
along the whole length of the canal. Now it is 
plain that, in order to water the first mile of the 
strip, the water has to be carried no distance at 
all; but, in order to water the last mile of the 
strip, the water to be used upon it has to be car¬ 
ried four hundred and ninety-nine miles, and the 
capacity of the canal has to be enlarged for its 
entire length, in consequence. Leave the inter¬ 
mediate land out of the question, and it will be 
seen that in order to water the last mile of the 
strip, a canal has to be constructed four hundred 
and ninety-nine miles long, with capacity to carry 
sufficient water for two square miles. And when 
it has been constructed, it has to be kept in 
order and repair, entailing continual expense. 

Given an amount of water sufficient to irrigate a 


certain area of land, it is by far the most eco¬ 
nomical plan to have that area of land in the 
compactest form possible. Suppose, by way of 
example, that sufficient water is available for the 
irrigation of 25 square miles. If that area be in 
the form of a parallelogram, twenty-five miles 
long and one mile wide, the construction of a 
main ditch to supply it with water, will cost at 
least four times as much as if the area were ar¬ 
ranged in a square—five miles long and five 
miles wide. In each case, 24 miles of canal 
would have to be constructed, but the average 
capacity per mile in the two cases would have to 
be as 1314 is to rather less than 3. Put the two 
upon paper, note how much water each mile will' 
have to carry, in each case, and you will arrive 
at this result. 

A more important objection, however, to the 
construction of long canals, is their waste of 
water. The extra cost of construction may be 
borne at the outset, and the extra cost of main¬ 
tenance be felt but little afterwards, but the 
waste of water will be constant and serious, and 
it behoves those who may undertake the distri¬ 
bution of this precious commodity to consider 
that fact. The construction of a larger ditch 
than is necessary, means the exposure of a larger 
surface of water to seapage and evaporation than 
is necessary. The loss in canals, from these 
causes, during the first two years, is astonishing; 
it is only by actual test that we are able to real¬ 
ize how great it is. 

In eastern navigating canals, the provision to 
make good this waste, by feeders for the long 
levels, enters largely into the calculations of the 
engineers. The old Erie Canal, before its en¬ 
largement, was estimated to lose eight inches 
per day ; that is to say, it required a volume of 
water, equal in area to the whole surface of the 
canal and eight inches deep, to compensate for 
the loss from filtration and evaporation alone. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal loses six inches 
per day. The Pennsylvania Canals lose from six 
to eight inches. The English Canals, more 
carefully constructed, and in a more humid cli¬ 
mate, lose from two to three inches per day. It 










must be remembered that Navigating Canals are 
constructed, as a rule, with much greater care 
than Irrigating Canals, much labor being fre¬ 
quently expended in lining and puddling them. 
We should judge, therefore, from theory alone, 
that the loss of water in hastily-constructed Ir¬ 
rigating Canals, running, for the most part, 
through a porous soil and under an arid atmo¬ 
sphere, would be very serious, and a loss to be 
provided against as much as possible. We have 
seen captivating schemes for canals, which are to 
run from the Rocky Mountains, and to waste 
their surplus waters directly into the Mississippi 
and Missouri; but if the Platte and the Arkan¬ 
sas Rivers lose themselves within 50 to 100 miles 
from the Mountains, (as they both have been 
frequently known to do,) after running thou¬ 
sands of years in their own channels, what would 
they be likely to do, if taken from their present 
beds, and turned into new ones running over a 
thirsty country ? 

I subjoin the result of two calculations based 
upon actual observations of ditches in Colorado. 
The first calculation is based upon data furnished 
by observations of a canal belonging to the 
Union Colony (Greeley) in Northern Colora¬ 
do. This canal had been built a year and a 
half when the measurements were made; it 
passes over an exceedingly favorable country. 
The second calculation is based upon data 
furnished by observations of the canal built 
by the Central Colorado Improvement Com¬ 
pany, in Southern Colorado. The measure¬ 
ments of this canal were made four months 
after the water was let in. Unlike the Greeley 
canal, this passes over a rocky and otherwise 
unfavorable country for the first eight miles. 
These two canals, therefore, may be taken to 
sljow the extremes. The calculations have 
been made for a ditch of the following di¬ 
mensions:—100 feet wide on bottom; 6 feet 
deep; slope of banks, 2 to 1; 1 yi feet grade 
per mile; velocity of current, 2.71 miles per 
hour; discharge per second, 2,674 cubic feet. 
Such a canal, if we accept our first example 
as a rule, would lose itself in 431 miles; if we 
accept our second example as a rule, it would 
lose itself in 192 miles; and this without a drop 
of water being taken out of it for irrigating or 


any other purposes, the loss in the first case 
being .8 ft. per day, in the second case 1.8 
ft. per day. 

Here it may be convenient to add the re¬ 
sult of one or two other calculations. A 
“miner’s inch” of water is generally estimated 
as sufficient for an acre of ground. It is the 
quantity that will flow through an opening one 
inch square under a head of four and a half 
inches to the centre of opening. This will cover 
an acre of surface 843 feet deep in 150 days— 
that is, during the five months of the irrigating 
season. A canal, therefore, of the above named 
dimensions, after allowing for loss by seapage 
and evaporation, according to our first example, 
would furnish water for a strip of land 314 miles 
long and one mile wide. 

I calculate that the Arkansas and the Platte 
with their several tributaries would fill four such 
ditches, during high water, but, of course, would 
water double the quantity of land if carried in 
shorter ditches. From this rough estimate, I 
consider the quantity of water in Colorado equal 

Setting aside the considerations which have 
been urged above, let the enthusiastic promoters 
of big ditches, to run from the mountains to the 
Missouri, ask themselves what would be the ef¬ 
fect upon Colorado Farmers if their grand 
schemes could be carried out. The Great Plains, 
which now stretch, arid and uncultivated, to 
the East, levy a considerable Protective 
Tariff (in the shape of freight charges) on all ag¬ 
ricultural produ-‘s which come in to compete 
with our own. Could the Plains be watered, 
this protective tariff would disappear, and the 
irrigating farmer be brought into close and un¬ 
equal competition with the produce-poor farmer 
of Kansas. Surely, this would be a disadvan¬ 
tage dearly bought. A large part of the popu¬ 
lation of Colorado is composed of miners, work¬ 
ing in the mountains, to bring forth their 
precious treasure, and population of other classes 
—the population which comes to engage in Com¬ 
merce or Manufactures, or comes in search of 
health or pleasure—naturally settles along the 
base of the mountains and in their passes and 
parks. It scarcely needs an argument, therefore, 
to demonstrate that the farmers’ grain fields 
should keep as close in to the mountains as 
possible. E. S. Nettleton, C. E. 
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